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Willow Tree 


How can you tell by the leaves of the tree that this picture was made in carly spring? 
Note that this is an isolated tree. Where and in what arrangement do willow trees common!) 
grow? 
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Native Plants for Home Ground Decoration 


BY HERMAN W. MERKEL, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARK COMMISSION 


The woodlands and meadows of North 
America so astounded the early explorers and 
travelers from Europe with their richness in 
trees, shrubs, vines and other plants of great 
beauty that they took immediate steps to intro- 
duce into their home countries many of these 
plants, and the European nurseries soon offered 
for sale a great variety, and do so to this day. 

On the other hand, the settlers coming from 
other countries almost invariably brought with 
them the decorative plants that they had known 
at home, and for many years only these intro- 
duced plants were used in their home grounds, 
the old nursery catalogs usually offering only 
plants of European origin. 

It is only within recent years that our native 
plant material has come to be appreciated for 
home ground decoration to any extent, and it is 
even now not used as much as it deserves. 

The purpose of this article is to call attention 
of prospective planters to a few of the beautiful 
native plants and their fitness for certain 
purposes. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that native 
plants are all that can be desired as to hardi- 
ness, and that in a country with so varied a 
topography as ours, with dense forests and open 
meadows and varied moisture conditions, plants 
are available for all situations that man may 
create, because nature has long ago established 
similar situations, with the exception of densely 
occupied areas such as we find in towns and 
cities. 

The wealth of tree varieties in northern 
North America is truly phenomenal, as is also 
their variation in height, spread and general 
character. Many of them are too large for 
comparatively small home grounds but for these 
small spaces the lovely dogwood, than which 
no finer. flowering tree exists, many of our 
hawthornes, hornbeam and such treelike shrubs 
as the black haw, the nannyberry and other 
viburnums, the Judas tree and many others are 
suitable to give flower and shade. 

Of the hawthornes, special attention should 
be called to the lovely Washington thorn, a free 
flowering, small-fruited variety, on which the 
red berries persist along into the winter, and 
the downey hawthorne, with large bright red 
fruits useful for making preserves, as well as 
of great beauty. All these mentioned can well 


be used to supply a background, even in a com- 
paratively small yard, and will not so over- 
shadow the entire yard that other flowering 
plants may be crowded out. 

Of the taller trees requiring larger space, the 
oaks should properly be given first place. The 
white, scarlet, red and pin oaks all will grow 
in ordinary soil and are magnificent in stature, 
interesting throughout the year and exceedingly 
beautiful in their fall coloring. Near the 
dwelling the American elm is probably the most 
suitable. Its tall shaft supports a graceful 
crown of foliage that will shade the dwelling 
from the hot vertical rays of the summer sun 
and will offer no material obstacles to the more 
slanting rays of the winter months. It is not 
at all particular about soil and situation, grow- 
ing almost anywhere if given sufficient room 
for its spread of root and crown. In moist 
situations and deep soil, the sweet gum and the 
tulip tree, the tupelo and the swamp or red 
maple will do well. All are desirable from 
every point of view: the tulip tree, on account 
of its beautiful shiny foliage and bright flow- 
ers, resembling those of the tulip; the sweet 
gum, with its cork-barked branches and star- 
shaped leaves, marvelously beautiful in their 
fall color of purple and orange and yellow and 
green; the tupelo, with its small smooth leaves 
turning a bright scarlet as early as August, and 
the smaller red maple with its bright reddish 
branches and early flowers that appear before 
the leaves and a flamelike fall coloring that is 
not surpassed by any other tree. 

Where ample room is available the sugar 
maple should by all means be planted. Mag- 
nificent in proportion and beautiful all the year, 
with comparatively few insect enemies and fine 
disregard of soil conditions, it will thrive and 
well repay the planter. The graceful light- 
barked beech, though troublesome to transplant, 
is a tree that should not be missed. Its smooth 
light gray bark and handsome light green 
foliage are attractive in summer and winter, 
and the dense mass of twigs, also light gray in 
color, even in winter, so reflect the light that 
they form a good screen to hide an undesirable 
view. 

While speaking of bark we must not forget 
the birches, all of them graceful in outline and 
with many other desirable qualities: the paper 
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Flowering Dogwood 
Which appear first — blossoms or lcaves? In 
what sort of a place is dogwood commonly found? 


In what season was this picture made? 


birch, with its bark of pure chalky whiteness, 
the yellow birch, with bright yellow bark, and 
the river birch, with reddish roughed and frilled 
bark, are great attractions. Besides, there is 
the ordinary gray birch, a much smaller tree, 
the stems of which do not persist for a great 
many years, but are quickly supplanted by 
sprouts that make a cluster of graceful airiness 


very desirable as a foil for heavy masses of 
foliage. The shade of birches is comparatively 
light and will permit the growing of other 
things beneath them. 

Many other trees might be named, but for 
lack of space I will first mention the green 
and white ashes, the black locust, the honey 
locust, the beautiful virgillia, the willows, some 
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with yellow, some with orange and some with 
light gray bark, and the wild crab apples and 
wild plums, both handsome and useful. 

Of evergreen trees, the white and red pine 
and the Jersey pine should always be used on 
home grounds large enough to accommodate 
them; so should the white and black hill spruce, 
Fraser’s balsam, the American hemlock, the 
most graceful conifer, not to forget some of 
the Rocky Mountain trees, as for instance, the 
Douglas spruce, the Engleman spruce, and the 
silver fir, and also the blue spruce. Use the 
latter, however, in moderation and only where 
a stiff and formal tree will fit. In a shaded 
place where room is scarce, the arborvitae will 
do well, and in bright sunlight the red cedar 
will delight you and the birds, which love to 
nest in it and will feed on its fruit. 

Among the American plants long beloved in 
Europe are the various azaleas, for instance, 
the pinxster bloom, the flame azalea, the swamp 
azalea and the shell pink azalea, and the 
rhodora, all of them lovely in their spring or 
summer bloom and easily grown where slightly 
acid soil can be had. 

Of native shrubs our wealth is even greater 
than that of trees. We have some for shade 
and some for sun, some that are tall and sturdy, 
and some graceful and fragile. In the shade 
under trees the maple leaf viburnum, the arrow- 
wood, the fragrant sweet pepper bush and the 
evergreen mountain laurel (or calico bush) will 
thrive and reward you, though they will also 
grow in sunny spots. 

For their beautiful berries, the red choke- 
berry, and for bloom and berry, both the 
meadow rose and the prairie rose will serve 
both purposes. The withe rod and the cran- 
berry bush are both desirable, and the silky 
cornel, with reddish twigs and shiny blue 
berries, the pagod dogwood, with tier upon tier 
of horizontal branches, and also the red osier, 
with its bright yellow branched sport, should 
not be missed. Both the latter should have 
moist ground but will do fairly well in ordinary 
garden soil. 

Of the evergreen shrubs, we have already 
mentioned the mountain laurel, but the rhodo- 
dendrons should not be forgotten. The tall 
rose bay of our northern woods and the 
catawba rhododendron, as well as the Carolina 
varieties, are well worthy of a place in the 
finest garden. The latter in fact is one of the 
parents of the many hybrid rhododendrons 


which have been raised in Europe and which 
formerly were imported in vast quantities. The 
mountain andromeda is a dwarf, close growing 
shrub of fine habit. The white lily-of-the- 
valley-like flowers of this shrub, which make a 
beautiful contrast with the dark green leaves, 
appear early in the spring. 





Rhododendron 


Another Appalachian plant that is very 
desirable is the leucothoe, largely so because 
the long arching branches carry an evergreen 
leaf that bronzes during the winter and there- 
fore adds a touch of color to the usual dreary 
winter landscape. Another touch of winter 
color brighter than any is provided by the 
winterberry, used largely by florists; and there 
should also be mentioned the inkberry, one of 
the holly family, a shapely, round shrub with 
small evergreen leaves and blackberries. 

The American holly itself is a bit difficult 
to handle, but if care is taken to clip all leaves 
from the branches before transplanting, they 
will live and thrive both in sun and partial 
shade. 

The writer hesitates to begin mentioning the 
many desirable hardy perennials, because kis 
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space is already largely consumed, yet no native 
planting can be complete without them. And 
we should not miss the treasures that are avail- 
able in our woods and meadows. In early 
spring the beautifully blue Virginia cowslip, 
the many varieties of wild violets, the hepatica, 
our native irises, from the low growing crested 
one to the beautiful blue flag, and most espe- 
cially the rare copper iris, are welcomed in the 
garden. By them a riot of color can be added 
throughout the summer and fall, winding up 
with asters and various goldenrods, especially 
in a_well-shaded situation where ordinary 
garden flowers will refuse tu bloom but where 
some of these native woodland plants will do 
their best. Here the bloodroot, the white and 
red baneberries, the wild ginger, the wood 
aster, the windflower, the snakeroot, the turtle- 
head, the Dutchman’s breeches, the squirrel 
corn, the wintergreen and many others will 
thrive. Where the soil is thin and little mois- 
ture is available, the ground or moss pink, the 
moneywort and wild candytuit will do well 
and in a moist place the native forget-me-not, 
the ground ivy and several varieties of lilies, 
such as the wild orange lily, the Turk’s cap 
and the meadow lily, also the rose mallow, can 
be planted with success. 

Before closing we must not forget to mention 
the many ferns that will do well in our gar- 














Turtlehead 














Blue Meadow Violets 


dens. Of the tall ones I count the loveliest 
the royal fern, though Clayton's fern, the cin- 
namon fern, the ostrich fern and the interrupted 
fern, as well as the common brake, are all well 
worthy of a place. The graceful New York 
fern is one of the best, and of the evergreens, 
the Christmas fern, shield fern and the ever- 
green wood fern should be used. More tender 
is the very lovely maidenhair fern, which, how- 
ever, will richly repay the little extra care it 
requires. 

Of vines we have many, a good climber being 
the well-known Virginia creeper, which can 
climb a tree trunk or stone wall with the best 
of them, furnish food for birds and is a very 
desirable color. The virgin’s bower (our native 
clematis), several varieties of wild grapes and 
the bittersweet are all good, the latter especially 
because of its bright orange berries. 

There still remain to be mentioned the many 
lovely orchids. True, they require additional 
care, but who would grudge the time and 
trouble required after seeing the showy lady’s- 
slipper, moccasin flower, the yellow or the 
purple-fringed orchids, or the rattlesnake plan- 
tain, whose wonderfully white-knitted leaves 
rival the finest foliage plants of our green- 
houses. 

In this short article the writer has mentioned 
only a few of the high spots in the list of 
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lovely natives available for home ground deco- 
ration. Some of them are easily transplanted 
and will thrive without particular care, ~ while 
others must be given special soil and special 
positions. All of them, however, will amply 
repay the trouble one takes with them. In 
addition to the use of these plants for home 
ground decoration, their use is urged on school 
grounds, where, properly labeled, they will 
acquaint the young American with the plants 
of his own country. Familiarizing pupils with 
their plant neighbors will consciously or un- 
consciously make a wild life protector out of 
that generation to whom the country will soon 
belong, for no one who knows the native plants 
can help loving them, and one who loves them 
will not destroy them. 




















Yellow Lady's-Slipper 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


The Wild Flower 
Protection Law 


BY HOMER D. HOUSE, BOTANIST, NEW YORK STATE 
MUSEUM 


Many requests are received for information 
regarding the laws in New York State for the 
protection of trailing arbutus and other wild 
flowers. There seems to be a general impres- 
sion that the law forbids the picking of certain 
wild flowers anywhere. Such is not the case. 
The law in question is an amendment to the 
penal law, chapter 281, section 1, and became 
effective April 1, 1925. The paragraph of this 
section which concerns the trailing arbutus 
reads as follows: 

2 Cuts down, girdles or otherwise injures or 
destroys, a fruit, shade or ornamental tree 
standing on the lands of another, or takes, picks, 
plucks, severs, carries away, removes, injures 
or destroys any wild or cultivated trailing 
arbutus (epigaea repens) growing on the lands 
of the people of the State, or in any street, 
highway, public place or park belonging to or 
under the control of any county, city, town or 
village; or, 

It will be observed that this applies only to 
trailing arbutus growing upon publicly owned 
land, which includes all of the state parks and 
forest reservations. Plants growing on pri- 
vately owned land are the property of the 
owner, but there are of course laws covering 
the subject of trespass and the taking of plants 
or any other material from privately owned 
land, whether posted or not. 

Chapter 281, section 1, and paragraph, quoted 
above, was further amended in 1926 to include 
mountain laurel, rhododendron, lady’s-slipper 
and fringed gentian. 

Doubtless many other rare wild flowers 
should be added to the list, although it is rather 
doubtful whether such a law can serve to pro- 
tect to any extent the flowers in question. Their 
protection and conservation will be best assured 
in the long run by education and by the willing 
cooperation of all those who enjoy the beauties 
of Nature. Every organization, teacher, leader 
and others interested in preserving the beauty 
of our woods and fields should cooperate in 
spreading the gospel of letting the rarer wild 
flowers live to gladden the fields and woods in 
many succeeding seasons. 

a 

New York City schools will observe April 

27th as Arbor Day. 
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Road Beautified by White Birches. Note Tall Slender Stems Growing in Clusters. 
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Arbor Day Dates 

The dates of April 20th, April 27th and May 
4th have been designated by Commissioner of 
Education Frank P. Graves for the observance 
of Arbor Day in this State. In his Arbor Day 
proclamation, printed in the March Ist issue 
of the Bulletin, Commissioner Graves recom- 
mended that local authorities be governed by 
conditions of weather and climate in their com- 
munities in determining which of these dates 
shall be used. He suggested, however, that in 
general Arbor Day be observed on April 20th 
in the southeastern part of the State, on May 
4th in the northern part of the State and the 
Catskill region, and on April 27th in the rest 
of the State. 

Assistance in the preparation of this issue 
of the Bulletin was given by the New York 
State Museum, of which Dr Charles C. Adams 
is Director. The appreciation of the Editor is 
expressed to him and to Dr Homer D. House, 
State Botanist, and to the other contributors. 

The Editor is also grateful to A. W. Abrams, 
Director of the Visual Instruction Division, and 
to members of his staff for cooperation in the 
selection of illustrations and for permission to 
use photographs in the possession of the Divi- 
sion in this issue, the Bird Day issue and at 
other times. 


—_—0——. 


Conservation Week 
Observance of Conservation Week during 
the week beginning Sunday, April Ist, has been 
urged in a proclamation issued by Governor 


Smith. During the week he requests that con- 
sideration be given to “questions relating to a 
better understanding of the conservation of our 
natural resources and the benefits that will 
accrue therefrom,” and he calls upon “ public 
officials, the clergy and all educational agencies 
to bring to the attention of the people the great 
public benefits that are dependent upon the wise 
use and perpetuation of our forests, the pro- 
tection of the birds and animals that they 
shelter, and the safeguarding of our waters 
from alienation and pollution.” 

The proclamation sets forth the following 
reasons for the observance of the week: 

Present living conditions require large recre- 
ational areas for the health of the people and 
the economic welfare of the State, and New 
York State is particularly blessed with natural 
resources suited to this purpose — mountains, 
forests, rivers, streams and lakes with an 
abundance of wild life that provides healthful 
sport. To so use these great natural resources 
as to insure their continuance in their fullness 
for our children and our children’s children is 
a sacred duty. To protect our forests from 
fire and disease, our streams from pollution, 
our wild life against extermination, our sources 
of water power from exploitation and aliena- 
tion is not only a function of government, but 
an obligation of every citizen and it is a work 
in which everyone can have an active part. For 
several years New York State has devoted one 
week to the special consideration of the better 
conservation of our natural resources with 
results that are becoming increasingly apparent 
to citizens and visitors. 

— | 

Economic Waste in Idle Land 

When such a high premium is being placed 
upon efficiency in all lines of human endeavor, 
it is surprising that the economic waste in idle 
land is permitted to continue. 

With the steadily decreasing forest area 
adding millions of dollars annually to the cost 
of living, vast areas of land that should be 
growing forests are lying idle in New York 
State; and about 100,000 acres are being added 
to this unused land every year. 

Land that is producing nothing but on which 
the owner has to pay taxes is poor property; 
it is worth for all practical considerations just 
the amount paid in taxes less than nothing at 
all. This same land planted with the right kind 
of trees begins to gain in value at once and in 
from 40 to 60 years will produce a crop that 
will pay more in taxes than the present assessed 
value of the land. 

Hersert F. Prescott 
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School Forests to Save School Taxes 


BY HERBERT F. PRESCOTT, SECRETARY, STATE CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 


A school district forest that at maturity will 
pay either in whole or in part the cost of main- 
taining the school opens up attractive prospects 
for any school district having sufficient cheap 
land. 

With the assistance that the State is now 
giving to such projects to encourage the profit- 
able use of idle nonagricultural land by 
reforesting it, the initial cost of such a forest 
would be very small and it would be free from 
taxation. The trees for such a forest would 
cost nothing, as they would be supplied free 
from the State’s nurseries, and since they could 
be planted by the pupils themselves the only 
cost in connection with the establishment of a 
school district forest would be the cost of the 
land. In some instances even the land has been 
donated. The conservation law now gives 
school districts the privilege of acquiring lands 
for forestry purposes to make possible the 
profitable utilization of land that is now en- 
tirely nonproductive, and to stimulate interest 
in the science of forestry among school pupils 
who later can apply the knowledge thus ac- 
quired on the home farm. The law permits 
a county, city, town or school district to 
acquire by purchase or gift, or take over lands 
in its possession and use them for forestry 
purposes. The governing board of any of the 
above-named political divisions of the State 
may appropriate money or issue bonds to pur- 
chase land for reforesting or to care for 
forests. 

Within the few years that this law has been 
on the statute books 27 school districts have 
availed themselves of this privilege and started 
school forests ranging in size from one acre 
to more than 60 acres, the largest being in the 
town of Watson, Lewis county, which started 
a 94-acre forest project in 1921 with a four- 
acre plantation and has been planting ten acres 
each year since that time. The planting has 
all been done by the school pupils as part of 
their Arbor Day exercises, the planting taking 
place in the morning and the remainder of the 
day being devoted to a picnic. A number of 
other schools have passed the ten-acre mark 
and several have a regular policy of annual 
planting. 

The 27 school district forests do not include 
school plantings in Broome county, where about 


forty plantations have been made by school 
pupils, for the reason that practically all these 
plantations are made on land not owned by the 
schools and are more in the nature of demons- 
tration forests to spread a knowledge of 
reforesting among the school pupils of the 
county. In the past five years school children 
of Broome county have planted about 280 acres, 
this year’s planting amounting to 60,000 trees, 
or, roughly, 60 acres. 














Pupils of the Friendship, Allegany County 
Central School Planting 99 Trees a Minute 
in New School Forest Project 


There are several features that make the 
establishment of a school district forest easy. 

1 Only the cheapest of land is needed for 
the purpose. 

2 Trees will grow on the poorest land unfit 
for agriculture. 

3 These lands are nontaxable, as they consti- 
tute school property. 

4 The cost of the project is low, since the 
trees are furnished free from the State’s 
nurseries for planting on publicly owned land 
and the pupils of the district assist materially 
in the actual planting of the trees. In many 
cases they do it all. 

5 A school forest at the age of forty or fifty 
years will pay in whole or in part the school 
taxes, depending on the size of the area planted. 
If the area is large enough it will continue to 
do so forever. 

6 The pupils of the schools will benefit from 
this project since they will be the taxpayers 
when the forests reach maturity. 
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Two-Year-Oid Piantation Made with Three-Year-Old Transplants on Land of the Warren 
County Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


7 An acre of land planted today will produce 
from 30,000 to 50,000 feet of lumber an acre 
in fifty years, depending upon the soil and 
planting site. At the present stumpage price 
of $10 a thousand it will return at maturity 
$300 to $500 an acre. With increased stumpage 
prices, this revenue per acre will be corre- 
spondingly large. A 500-acre forest at maturity 
would permit the cutting of ten acres a year 
and yield perpetually from $3000 to $5 
income. Moreover, it would materially benefit 
local industries using forest products. 

The plot of 94 acres for the Watson school 
forest was purchased for $300. When this area 
has been entirely reforested it is planned to 
purchase another such area and reforest it. 

Not only does such a forest have a potential 
money value to a school district, but also it 
affords opportunity to teach the lessons in 
reforesting that would soon be put to proper 
use on the home farms of the school children, 
arousing the interest of the farmers and land- 
owners in the profits obtainable by planting 
forests on lands that are too poor to grow 
agricultural crops. A forest under proper man- 
agement will maintain the fertility of the soil 
and will even increase it by adding quantities 
of leaf mold and litter. Practically all of the 
mineral plant foods taken up from the soil by 
the tree roots are returned to it again in the 
fallen leaves. 

A small tract of woodland operated in con- 
nection with a school would offer a great many 


advantages along educational lines other than 
teaching the principles of forestry. It would 
afford a place for field excursions and nature 
study, biology and botany, and if conveniently 
located, would become a community center for 
picnics and local gatherings. 

A portion of such a forest, one or two acres, 
could be left in the center for planting nut 
trees and certain wild fruit trees, the latter to 
furnish food for birds and the nut trees to 
supply food for the wild life that would in 
time make its home in the forest. Incidentally, 











Scotch Pine Plantation Planted in Gravel in the 
Glens Falls Municipal Forest 
These trees have been in the ground seven 
years and were four years old when planted. 
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Fijteen-Ycar-O!d Red Pine Plantation in the 


Municipal Watershed Forest in the City of 


Gloversville 


the trees would prove attractive to the 
school children of the and 
assist in stimulating interest in the project. In 
time, an acre of this kind with its compara- 


nut 


next generation 


tively open planting — open as compared with 
the 6 x 6 foot spacing of a regular plantation 
make a most attractive place for 
picnics and An 


planted to butternut, hickory, beech, hazel and 


— would 


outdoor assemblages. acre 
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white oak, with some wild cherry and thorn 
apples would in time make a very attractive 
grove, and while these trees are not supplied 
by the State, all of them could probably be 
obtained in the vicinity and transplanted. 

The actual planting of a school forest is very 
easy and simple, requiring only care in the 
setting of the young trees. 

An hour’s preliminary drill with the pupils 
organized into planting crews will enable the 
average school to plant 10,000 trees in half a 
day or less. An illustration is the starting of 
a forest last year by the Central Rural School 
of Friendship, Allegany county, where 10,000 
trees were planted in about two hours by 33 
planting crews. 

The procedure followed was to assemble the 
planting crews at one end of the field to be 
planted, lining them up behind a rope 200 feet 
long carried by guides with one man at each 
end of the rope and one in the middle to keep 
it taut and straight. The 
straight toward markers planted at the opposite 
side of the field, the markers being four-foot 


guides advanced 


stakes with a strip of white cloth at the top. 
Signals were given by a planting director with 


a whistle. Each planting crew consisted of 





Twenty-five-Year-Old Plantation of Scotch Pine on State Land at Cross Clearing 


This is one of the oldest of the State’s plantations. 


The thickness of the growth and size 


of the trees can be judged by comparison with the figures of the men shown in the picture. 
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one of the older boys with a mattock, a tree 
planter carrying the young trees in a pail, and 
a third member who filled in the hole and 
firmed the tree in the ground after it was set. 
At the first blast of the whistle the mattock 
man in each crew drove his mattock into the 
ground and lifted out sufficient soil to permit 
the placing of the tree. As soon as this was 
done the guides holding the rope advanced two 
full paces, or six feet. At the next blast of the 

















Natural Reproduction of White Pine in Essex 
County 
The land on which this forest stands was a 
bare pasture in 1860 and reforested itself. 
Photograph was taken in 1925 when the trees 
were 65 years old. 


whistle the mattock men advanced to the rope 
and made a second row of holes. The tree 
planters following, placed the tree in the first 
hole and the third member of the crews packed 
the earth about it with his foot. Signals were 
given every 20 seconds so that the 33 planting 
crews were planting 99 trees a minute. The 
director on that occasion was Professor Joshua 
A. Cope of Cornell University, who has used 
this method very successfully in making large 
school plantings. Knots of white cloth were 
tied on the rope at six-foot intervals and each 
planting crew followed its knot across the field. 


The knot gave a spacing of six feet between 
rows and the line was advanced six feet at each 
signal so that the trees were all planted at 
six-foot intervals both ways. 

The planting method followed by the Friend- 
ship school is illustrated in one of the photo- 
graphs accompanying this article. Other illus- 
trations show trees at various ages from two 
years to 65 years and give an excellent idea 
of just what may be expected from different 
kinds of trees in the way of growth. An exam- 
ination of the illustrations will show that while 
during the first few years the growth is slow, 
after five years it is quite rapid and after 12 
years a plantation becomes a_ well-established 
forest. 


—-0-——_ 


National Life Conservation 
Society Advocates Reforestation 

The National Life Conservation Society 
which is interested in the conservation of all 
wild life, particularly birds, at its state conven- 
tion held at Monticello, N. Y., emphatically 
indorsed the reforesting movement as an aid 
to conserving bird life. 





Ripley Schools Observe 
Arbor Day Appropriately 


An appropriate Arbor Day program was con- 
ducted by the Ripley Public Schools last year 
under the direction of Principal R. E. Blose. 
The program included the following numbers: 
singing of the “Star Spangled Banner”; flag 
salute and one verse of “America”; vocal 
duet; chorus, “ Shadows,” by the eighth grade 
boys and girls; stringed instrument quintet, 
seventh grade girls; glee club, girls of the high 
school, “ To a Wild Rose”; “ Forget-me-not ” ; 
commencement song, entire assemblage; plant- 
ing of shrubs. 

The shrubs planted by the pupils were pur- 
chased by the girls of the glee club and were 
set out on both sides of the entrance to the 
academic building. 

tidied 


Who Plants a Tree 


Give fools their gold, and knaves their power ; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 
JouHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
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American Elm Tree 


Compare it with the willow in shapeliness and branching. It grows in isolation, in fields 


and along the roadside. 


Planting of School Grounds 


BY HERBERT M. BLANCHE, CHIEF FORESTER AND SUPERINTENDENT, FINGER LAKES STATE PARK 
COM MISSION 


There are a number of good things that can 
be accomplished by carefully planning the 
planting for school grounds. 

Perhaps the most important planting im- 
provement to consider is an arrangement that 
will add to the beauty and interest of the school 
building and its surroundings. Groups of 
shrubs near corners of the building help to 
soften outlines and make a frame that fits the 
school into the surrounding grounds. Trees 
can seldom be used close to windows since 
sunshine should be allowed to play into the 
schoolrooms. The beautiful American elm, 
however, with its high head can sometimes be 
used to shade sunny aspects, the thin branches 
allowing sun to pass through in winter when 
sunshine is most needed. 


In planting near the building hardy beautiful 
shrubs such as lilacs, sweet syringa, spirea 
prive and Japanese barberry should be used, 
the last-named, with its dense thorny branches, 
serving to keep pupils from trampling among 
and breaking down plantings. If groups are 
arranged so that they are not obstructions to 
play, no damage should result from trampling. 

Another very pleasing use for plantings is 
to screen the school grounds from ugly sur- 
roundings. Trees along the boundaries, such 
as sugar maples, with their dense heads, serve 
to hide unpleasant views and also reduce the 
noise and dust from passing traffic. If strong 
cold winds are troublesome, a belt of pines or 
spruce on the north and west boundaries will 
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give shelter and make the grounds much more 
pleasant in winter. 

Shade in summer is a necessity for small 
children and American elms and oaks, with 
their spreading branches, are among the best 
trees for this purpose. One thing must be 
remembered, however. Trees do not thrive 
when the soil over their roots is packed down 
hard by continuous trampling, for then water 
can not enter and air is shut off also. Many 
fine trees in school grounds have been killed 
by this soil packing. A layer of loose gravel 
about six inches thick should be placed above 
the roots to prevent soil packing and to allow 
water and air to enter. A fine oak tree on 
school grounds at Ithaca has been treated this 
way and much trampling does not seem to have 
injured the tree at all. 

An outdoor classroom shaded by a tree or 
trees, inclosed by shrubbery and carpeted with 
turf, can be a very happy place on a warm day, 
and is one of the things that can be developed 
to add to the pleasure of school. Not all school 
grounds have space to allow this to be done 
but the grounds of the future should be planned 
with such ideas in mind. 

Where grounds are ample, groups of trees 
and shrubs on the boundaries may be arranged 
both for beauty and for instructional purposes. 
Nature study is so much more interesting when 
it is possible to take a class into the open to 
examine flowers, leaves, fruit, twigs and buds. 
There is seldom time for this to be done where 
the plants are growing at a_ considerable 
distance. 

All the plantings that will make the school 
grounds more beautiful and pleasant, as dis- 
cussed, can be carried out very easily at no 
very great expense. 

First, there must be a plan, not a wonderfully 
drawn scheme, but shown on paper in a simple 
way. The plan should also be simple, but much 
thought must be put into the arrangement if 
the work is to succeed. The plan should show 
where the plants are to be set and the number 
and kinds that are to be used. Most deciduous 
trees and shrubs can safely be planted in either 
the spring or fall but evergreens generally suc- 
ceed best when moved in the spring. 

Plants should be bought from a nursery as 
the roots will be better than those of trees or 
shrubs growing wild. It is hard for any plant 
to grow in school grounds where rough treat- 


ment is usual, and only those with strong roots 
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can get started and flourish. Roots must not 
be allowed to become dry, and when planting 
is done broad shallow holes should be dug so 
that the roots can be spread out widely and 
fine earth worked in among them. - After the 
roots are covered with earth this soil should 
be firmly tramped down so that the roots and 
plant will not be easily moved. Deciduous trees 
and shrubs should have the branches cut back 
about half their length to balance the loss of 
roots due to moving. 

Evergreens need very careful handling and 
are best moved by a trained man unless very 
small plants are used. Small plants, however, 
are liable to be trampled down unless grouped 
together and fenced in. Hence they are usually 
not desirable. 

Trees should have a heavy stake driven close 
to them and be tied loosely to the stake with 
soft cord or fastened to the stake by a wire 
loop run through a piece of old rubber hose. 
This protects and holds the tree and prevents 
cutting of the bark by the fastening. A heavy 
coating of gravel over the roots will be neces- 
sary where trampling will be continuous near 
the tree. 

The school that has fine trees and shrubbery 
on the grounds is a school to be proud of, for 
such a school must have discipline and pupils 
who are thoughtful; otherwise, the shade and 
foliage would be broken and ruined. When 
boys and girls are graduated, we should try to 
make the picture of the school carried with 
them pleasant and beautiful. 


———_9Q-———- 


Historic Trees of New York State 
BY J. R. SIMMONS, SECRETARY-FORESTER, NEW 
YORK STATE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

A historic tree is one near which, or “ beneath 
whose shade” some event of importance in the 
life of the State or Nation took place. But 
we have come to consider that this definition 
should include those trees that have been asso- 
ciated with noted personages; that commemo- 
rate honored dead; or that have grown to such 
great size that they evidently deserve to be 
classed as historic on account of the things 
they have seen and heard. Historic trees, 
indeed, are our only living witnesses of all that 
has transpired on this continent since Columbus 
discovered America. 

From the branches of an elm that still stands 
in the city of Rome, N. Y., near the geograph- 
ical center of the State, the American flag was 
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first unfurled in battle. This tree adequately 
measures up to the general definition, and in 
addition to this it possesses size, symmetry and 
great beauty. 

The Witenagemot oak, signifying “an assem- 
is typical of the second 
associated 


blage of the wise,” 
division of historic 
with noted people. This tree is near Schaghti- 
coke, Rensselaer county, and marks the spot 
where the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
headed by Governor Andros and the militia 
of the king of England, assembled to confirm 
the link of friendship between Indian tribes and 
to strengthen the alliance between the Fort 
Albany militia and their scouts. 

The trees planted in various parts of the 
State as memorials for heroes of the Great 
War typify the historic trees of a third division. 
A good example is furnished by the four 
parallel rows on the Eastern parkway in Brook- 
lyn. But many others planted under the auspices 
of the American Tree Association might be 
named as evidence that the tree has come to 
be recognized as one of the most beautiful and 
most permanent of monuments, and that trees 
planted for heroes are classed as_ historical. 
Most of them bear a bronze marker. 

Trees which for sheer size and beauty have 
become historic, and which make up the fourth 
division, are best represented by the Gowanda 
York’s greatest tree, and by the 
enormous Balm of Gilead tree at Balmville 
near the city of Newburgh. The Gowanda elm 
is 39 feet in circumference near the ground, 


trees — those 


elm, New 
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and perfectly cylindrical and without limbs up 
to 50 feet from the ground. At that height 
it is 20 feet around. The tree is 100 feet high 
and contains 17,000 board feet of lumber — 
sufficient to make 1800 barrels. The old Balm 
of Gilead at Balmville, N. Y., is 25 feet in 
circumference, and is recorded in the annals of 
New York as far back as 1640, at which time 
a spring of sparkling water issued from its base. 

New York contains no less than 25 trees or 
groups of trees that should be recorded as his- 
toric. If to these we might add all of the 
memorials that have been planted during recent 
years our records would fill an entire volume. 
The writer on historic trees, therefore, faces 


a difficult problem, for who would wish to 
offend by omission of its name and place, one 
of these faithful friends of a Nation! 

should be 


As a matter of record mention 


made of two very interesting contests con- 
ducted in this State for the purpose of locating 
the largest trees and those known as historic. 
The first contest was organized by the State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse and the New 
York State Forestry Association in 1921, and 
the results were published in New York For- 
estry by the New York State Forestry Asso- 
Albany, N. Y. The 


covered historic trees, and was conducted by 


ciation, second contest 
the College of Forestry. 

The attached list indicates the result of the 
original contest, the prize for the largest tree 


going to the Gowanda elm. 


Historic Trees of New York 


Name of tree Location 
Balm of Gilead .. Balmville . 
CORRES GONE cc ccccvacccces Caledonia 


Canandaigua Balm of Gilead. Canandaigua 


Council elm .......... .. Johnston 
Fort Stanwix sapling....... Rome ........ . 
Gowanda elm ....... cece GOWOMER ccc sccicncces 


Hitchcock buttonwood 


. Lebanon Springs ........ 


Historic connections 
Marked fork in roads, 1640 
Marked meeting place of Iroquois on Albany-Niagara 
Trail 
From a riding whip planted by Mary Kibbe, daughter 
of a pioneer. One of the largest trees in New 
York. Girth, 28 feet. 


. Site of Indian council, 1772 


American flag first flown from tree, 1776 


- New York’s largest tree 


Sprang from cutting set by Captain James Hitchcock 
on journey to this place “ to drink medicine waters ” 


King Philip oak............ DeOE oe ic dcvcscense d Associated with King Philip’s Wars 
Lafayette tree .........2008 OS SPREE Spot where Lafayette was welcomed 
Monument tree .........-- ~~ oS e enese by Brant, 1778 
Qe ae os BON EA cc ccccegseses Site of cabin of first white settlers 
DATE WER oc cc cccccnsenses Schaeffer Farm, Seneca 
GD gitenbexeataewaces Contains scythe blade of J. W. Johnson of Waterloo, 


Smithfield Presbyterian oak.. Smithfield 


Sir William Johnson walnut. Lake George ied caumkaen 


Tree in five places........ 


ee ee er eee 
Twelve apostles ............ 74th st., Brooklyn........ 
WORD FURS GH. ccccccccce WMO REMIED cccccccncecs 
White Plains sycamore .+ White Plains 

Washington tree .......... - Pawling 


killed in Civil War 

Service held here by Whitfield, 1770 

Johnson made commandant under tree 

Stands at corner of Oswego and Cayuga counties and 
at corner of three townships 

Planted by Governor Andros and Indian Commis- 
sioners 

These trees bear dates cut in 1710 

Commemorates purchase from Indians 


- Stands near \ ninersony me headquarters 


jueneakeweonh ..++ Site of Washington 


eadquarters 
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A Class Studying Birds at the Allegany School of Natural History 


Natural History School Will Open Second Session 


The second session of the Allegany School 
of Natural History, which is the only outdoor 
school of its kind in the State devoted ex- 
clusively to natural history, will open on July 
7th. The session covers six weeks, closing on 
August 25th, and is devoted entirely to outdoor 
instruction in the natural history of plants, birds 
and other animals and to geology and physi- 
ography. Living in the woods in comfortable 
cabins, under the supervision of enthusiastic 
and experienced teachers and with an excellent 
working library, the students devote themselves 
to field excursions and laboratory work of a 
kind that they can not get in regular school- 
room instruction. The director of the school 
is Dr R. E. Coker and the dean of women is 
Mrs R. E. Coker. The geology and physiog- 
raphy of the region is taught by Professor 
A. C. Tester; the natural history of birds by 
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A. A. Saunders; the natural history of plants 
by Dr F. W. Emerson; and the nature study 
by W. P. Alexander. Teachers, scout leaders 
and amateur naturalists will find this oppor- 
tunity an exceedingly profitable and pleasant 
experience. 

The school is conducted by the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences, in cooperation 
with the Commissioners of the Allegany State 
Park and with the educational supervision of 
the New York State Museum. It has the 
approval of the State Board of Regents. 

Registration should be arranged before June 
Ist, as the capacity of the school is limited to 
50 students. The registration office, from which 
further information may be secured, is at the 
New York State Museum, Albany, N. Y. The 
cost of tuition, board and lodging is $150 for 
the season. 
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